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ABSTRACT ^ ^ 

This study explores asdr evaluates th^e explanations- 
for apparent exception to the family size rule that IQ an^ fasily ' 
size are inversely^ related. Three large-scale studies were. consistent 
in placing only children lower than firstborns froi two*-, three-, and • 
four-child faailies, and ^t about tjre saae level as firstbcrns froB a 
fivejr<ifild faaily^ The explanations considered are conceptualised 
Vitiin the confidence model.. (Zajonc, 1975) which proposes thaft %^ 
intelligence develbps as a ^function of a combination cf factors, ^ 
including the child^s age and..§xperieiice within the family, an^ 
additionally suggests that siblihf'^^fetti^ring is beneficial, tc the \^ 
.intellectual development of the tutor;^iie:^,uthor criticizes several ^ 
aspects of the confluence mp'^1 and -stated: tB^,;the lack of research 
in this area is a further obstacle to valid jconcifi1&^c^. SheX^els 
that sibling 'tutoring is nothing more than a dcnvenien^ eJtpl^ 
motivated by the' desire to improve the corroelation between'^ijaulat^ed 
and real data, with little external support. She argues that fiixTtter 
research should be conducted to test the "^expla nation. <PFS) ' ' 
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^ , ' Sibling Tutoring and Other Explanations for Ii^lligence . 
Discontinuities of Only and Last Borns 

Introduction . Sufficient quantities of respected research 
results exist to siipport the statement ^that IQ and family size are 
inversely re.lated.1^ On the basis of ^thiS' negative relationship, one ^ 
would expect onjy children to have the highest IQ of all because they 
.00^^ from the'smallest family 'Size. Unfortunately, the results of • 
three larg^e scale studies conducted in Holland (Belmont & Marolla,- 1973) 
and in^the U.S. (Brelahd, 1974; Claudy, Notel) are consistent in 
placiag onl^Kphildren lower than thii prediction. . In these studies 

only chi^Jdren are found to secret lower tha'n first borns from two, 

* . * *" * *■ • 

three, and four chiTd families *and .aboyt, at the^same level as firsj: 
boms from, a five child family. The purpose of this study is to* , 
explore, -evaluate and extend the ^,expl ana t ions for thtS apparent 
exception to the family size^ru^. I 

The Confluence Model s The ex^nations considered are concep'tual- 
ized within the confluence mod^V (Zajonc, 1976; Zajoric &'Markus, 1975). 
this respected ("Zajbnc Defus/s IQ Debate," 1976r^and popular Uajonc^ 
1975) mod^Lwas recently prooosed to explain tfie inverse relationship 
between- intelligence. and family sijze. basically, ^his moclel proposes 
that intelligence develpps/as--a function of a combination, of facSprs , 
including, the child's age/^nd experience withinNihe family. As 
children grow older, they become capable of more and more sophisticated 
inte'llectual activities. This is'partiatly due to the^child's 



'J . ' ^' r-sr 
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matura-tion and to the child's interaction with his or her environment. 
The confluence model proposes 'tKat the child's environment is "largely 
defined- by the family and it is through the child's experiences 
within the family that family size has •its effects on intelligence. 

' The confluence model posits that some of the variations in 
children's inte^llectual development (-beyond variations caused by 
maturation) are duetto the level of intelligence present within their 
family-- Basica-lly, the-notion is that the Intellectual level attained . 

by children is determined by the oyeralj iijtellectual level present 

▼ 

in the family as the. child grows up. The confluence model operation- 
'ally defines the level of intellectual functioning of a family as 
consisting of the aveVage of the'absolute- intelligent^ of ^alT family 
members.^ Absolute intelligence, represents the Hjpper .level of 
intellectual operations an individual can perfonh when* tested. 
AbsoTute^ intelligence is uncorrected^ for a^e and si^fice children^- have . r 
lower absolute intelligence levels *than adults^ this"^ means that the 
intellectual environment o^f a-fa(mly;is greater the more ^dult^and 
fewer child members it has* < . '\- ^ S 

All tests of the mo3el have assumed that each fami.ly consists of: 
two adults with average adult intelligence and a ^ecified number of, 
children with Varying ages and *age gaps Bet'ween sil)li^s. In simplified 
-form, the foil bwijig represents the 'inte-nectual.lfiv^l of a .family, / 
before' the-^jrst childr ' - - - - „ * ' . »• . ' • 
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After the birth of the first child/ the intellectual level-of 
the fflinvily changes drast'ical V* As a, newborn , the first, child *-$ 
intelligence wpuld be cTose to ze^o. Applying the simplified version 
of the conf 1 uence model , we .can se^ that . • ' ' * < 



100 +100+0 a gg g 



3 

theivrlv-vil of the firsfishild depresses the overall intellectual ^ 
environment df the family. As children grow older, their absolute 
intelligence increases. Let's give the child the age of 5 years^ahd an 
absolilte ihtelligence;of 50* Applying the simplified confluence models 
one can see that s*^- - , I ^ • 

■ . 100 + 100 + 50 ^^3 3 

th^ overall intellectual level of the family has improved* ' Now, 
let*^s say that the parents have another child. The arrival of the 
newborn means thattthe intellectual level of the family fs - 

100^ + 100 + 50 + 0 ^ g2 ^ ^ • 

or only slightly less than'after the arrival Df the first child. Thps, 
' ^ ' ' ' I ' ■ 

^^one Would predict that if this second child wereJthe last, that he or 

■ she would attain an intellectual level similar to that'/of the first 
> born because the child would mati(re in an intellectual environment, 

comparable' to that experienced by the first born. • Erppirical ^v>dence- 
about age 'gaps support the prediction tliat- with' age gaps, of four Or 
_mbV*e ye^rs, later borns are likely to meet or surpass tKe ifitelligence « 
level o^-earlier bbrris (Zajonc, 1976) • . ' - . J . 
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/ ' If the two child family did not havethts age spacing between ^ 
*the children, then the average intellectual .environmeot would be less , 
than the hypothetica>^2.6. Let's say that. there was ho spacing 
betweerf'the sibl ings--that is, that, the C6\)p1e.had twins.- If the 
couple had twins/ the intellectual 'level 'Of the family at the twin's 



birth would be: • ' . <, * ' 

100 +.100 + 0 +*0 
'4' .* . 



= 25. 



In this fashion,^ the confluence model explains the Repeated finding 

that twins- have aQ average t)f 'five IQ points less than single tirths 

from-compay^able family-sizes ( Record,. McKeown, & Edwards, i970). In 

general, the .arri val of several low mental ages in^^a relatively short 

t^ span precipitbtisiy Towers the-overall JntellectuaT\envvfomhent 

of the^^family, * i^ccarding to the confluence model, this depressed 

intellectual environment; has a' detrimental effect on intellectual 

development, . ^ * • . - 

In -addition to representing tHe combined effects of family size*,-' 
• • 

birth order, spacipg, and maturation on the development, of intelligence, 
the confluiance model tnclades yet another factor T ' sibling tutoHng- 
This'factor %as derived from an exaihiinatiQn ».bf the Belmont and Marolla 
(1973\ IQ data which indicated two discontinuities from the generally 
invferse r^lationsh<ip between family size 'and intelligence.* These 
discontinuities were associated with only and last born^.* Specifically, 
the discontinuity associated with only children was the result of a 
tompar'^son between only, children arid ^first borns from famili'es^f * 
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different sizes.. According to Zajonc and Markus* (1975),^ only children ' 
scored 1.039 less than ifould be expected frOm an extrapolation of the 
scores of first'borns; the discontinuity- df- last bbcns was based*' on 

ya different/compariso'n. Thenaverage drop in intelligence between the 

V ^ 

^ next-to-the-last and last :born was 'greater than the^erage idrop . ^ 
between earlier borijVage-adjacent siblings. As reported' in Zajonc 

^ and Markus' (1975),. the average drop for the last born^was' •68; while ^ 
the drop for adjacent pairs of* earlier born siblings was .23. Becatse 
Z*jor}c andiMarkus (1975) considered the size of the discontinuity for 
only and last born to ^be- similar in magnitude and because only and Idst 
borns shared the commorf fate of hot haying a, younger sibling,. Zajonc 



and Markus s,uggested that the cause of the discrepanjpy must be\their 
comnon lack df a younger sibling. They argued that haying a younger 



sibling givps the older child U^e-^po/^tunjty^ t tuto|Jpg> 
a younger sibling was proposed asreneficial to intellectual development. 



The valije assigned to the sibling tutoring ^ctor^as z6ro or one.. 

all] 



Zeros wi^re ;added to equations representing only and Ihst borns and 
X)nes-'were aMed to- the equations representing^^ $11 *other birth order/ 



• family size 



cases, regardless Of the -number of younger, sibling's 



available to tutor. \ ^ - - ' » 

•* . * ' t*" ' ' ' 

.Tests qf the confluence model consist of comparisons 'of the ^ 

similarity between ^'tual intelligence datarafffd- §ifhulated data, 

A ' * ^ ' >^ 

generated from equations representing the confluence model. With the 
addition of Ithe sibling* tutoring factor, the regression equation- 
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expressing the- confluence model accounted, for ^97% of the' variance ' 
in' the Belmont and Marolla Dutch data*. • ' ' , • 

Onfortunatel)^, the main basis of support for the existence of the 
-sibling tutoring effect is this extremely high corretation oetween- * 



the empiricahand simulated data. Tha^t is,, the sibling tutoring 
explanation was proposed^ahd accepted even though there is .no evidence^ 
that tutoring a younger person r^esults 1n a permanent (or evep temporaj^^^'-ii^^ 
intelligence gain for. the tutor. While there is ample evidence th^ti^r^ 
^ven kindergarten-aged children can tutor younger" children, tests Df t|ie 
effects of this tutoring have been limited to studies of the " 
acquisition of social ""skills and academip corttejit (Allen, 1977-)^ ' - 
Furthermore, even though the presence Gf a yojinger sibling enhances ^ ' - 

the opportunities for tutoring, there -is no evidence about how much 

^ * . ** 

tutoring of younger siblings actually goes on within a family. 

^ Zajonc (1976) attempted to make the sibling tutoring factor seem 
plausi>kj^e 'by citing^ research indicating that an active approach to 
learning -is superior to a passive approach. • Teach4^?ig-5omeone younger 
is presumably a more- active approach to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Jthah beiog taught by 'someone ,older,^ HoWever, the evidence (Burnlstein, 
, 1962; Craik & Lbckhart, 1972; Zajonc, 1960) which 'demonstrates the 
super i or ity^of the adtive approach 'to learning is limited to research 
on levels of information processing and the ^tivation bf ^various 
cognitive structures 'and does not concern changes tn intelligence. 
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Thus, the suJ)port for the sibli^^ tutoring effect is entirely 

circumstaiatial. ^ More damaging that this, however, is the , fact that' 
♦ • • ' 

only and l^ist borns do not always demonstrate an IQ deficit. Zajom: 
(1976)^ presented aggregate^Scottish and Frpnch data which indi^cated that 
only last borns have' an intelligence advantage. Among 11 year oW 
Scottish children, only qhildren have the hi^h^st IQ of all rfnd last 

• borns have higher IQs than 'neX)t- to-last borns. Similarly, in France, 
only children (6-14 years old) have. the highest IQs e;(cept for the' 
secon(i of a two child fami'ly. Here,' too, last borns generally do 
better than ^fcfie^xt-to-^la^t phijd in* the 'family. Thqs, not all, 
rlarge^Scale studies of int6llig[ence^ family size, and birtfr order are 
consistent in finding onlj^ and last borns as lacking in IQ^ The 
Scottish aiid f^rench data' places only children where one would predict 
from tbeir birth order and family size. Furthermore, both French and 
Scottish results indicate tliat last borns actually do better- than next-' 
to-the*-last borns. 4:^ • . ^ ■ 

Cognitive Development . Taking together the Dutch, American, French, 

' ^ and4.Scdttish results one m^ight, conclude that only and especially last, 
borns^ave an IQ adv^tage up until adolescence which^^ifts into a 
disadvantage during late ailolescence. The shift must occur between the 
agesof 15 (oVdest dociJimented age at which only 'and last borns have an 
advantage) and 17 ^{youngest documented age^at which only and last borns 
-have a disadvantage)-; According to Markus and Zajonc (Note 2),. stiqh a 
shift is compatible with the confluence model. They^ simulated data . 
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representing. the intelligence of 11 year olds and included in the 
equatioi^ the sibling tutoring factor. Comparing the simulated .data 

• ^ : • V * ' 

with the Scotttsh data ,oh 11 years olds, -they found a remarkable 

, .1 . * • , 

similarity. The correlation between the simulated and actsal 

intelligence data is .89f*^ li\e data ' for IL.y ear olds based on the 

confluence model was similar to actual data in that irt bqth-cases, 

only and last ^borns have a slight advantage. Markus and^Zajonc explain 

.the shift from* adv^tage to disadvantage- in terms- of the sibling 

tiitoring effects not ^accumulating until 'later ages. . 

Alternateli^-one^yni-ght enhance' the plausibility of the 

intelligence shift b)f citing parallels ifl'changes brought about by 

passing from one stage of cognitive development' to, a1iothe|f. ' It is 

possible that rather than the shift being due 'to a'gr§dual accumulation 



it cooW(£:be due to the child changing from one stage of cognitive ' 

dev^elopment to another, "'For. example, Plaget's theory of cognitive. 

development (Piaget, 1952; 1957) basically describes chlldren^as 

passing through at,serie§ iof stages la which .they can perform 

qualitatively different intellectual activities* The onset of 

adolescence is associated with a major changte i«n cognitive development: 

the stage of formal operations.^ Before this stage, children ^are 

capable of some forms ^f , abstract tliought s^uch its' producing mental 

ima^e of a series of evpnts and conserving quantity. In the formal * 

operations stage, children be^*n to mentally generate many possible 

' * ' • . - ^ . 

'solutions to problems and to think hypothetically. They' begin; to be 

aware of themselves as others see themJ -It is possible that halving 
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a 'yqufiger sibling to-tutor enhances inrtelligence only during 
adolescence because only at this stage do children hav^ the co*gnit.ive 

'r 

apparatus to benefit fully from taking the teac}ier role. 

) ' • • w ^ • 

Furthermore,^ it- seems possible that ^tage of cognitive development. 

\ interacts^ith. the opportunity to tutor 'a younger sibling to produce 

the shift from IQ advantage disadvantage for only and last^bOrhs. , 

That is, it" is possible that the absence of a younger sibling during 

' ,* \ " 

middle childhood is a. help to intellectual development; while, the, 
• <• 

•*same absence during adolescence results in a hindrance to intellectual 
development/' An elaboration of tKis interaction follows.* . ' . * 
/ One consequence of ^eing an only or last born is that all 'other 

family members 2tr^ olde^. Therefore, everyone -ih^^e family is • • . 

ft. • • * ' 

behaving at more advanced level than the on]y or last born. When a • 
child is in the stage; of concrete operations, sifcb a family environment-^ 
' could be beneficial to intellectual development' in that the- child has , 
jonly more mature models to observC^nd imitate. Jn con$trast, 6arly^ 
^borns are exposfed to both adult an3 younger child models of behavior 
^ and^fthis mearfsthat ^thB early b^qrn is exposed tb models' of bpth more- 
and less mature behavior. In the case of only children it is likely ^ 
that the hope environment is much more mature since the child is 
^xp6s'e3 on'ifctp, adult behaviarJ Given; this exposure ,^e woujd predict 
that only chiWren would behaVe .in more 'aduU-like ways* than other ' ' 
- children. Some evidence exists to $up'port^this predrstioTi (Eidiison, 

■ 



Note 3;' Guilford & Worcester; 193WLeShan, 196Q). No comparable evidence 
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exists for last borns which may reflect the fact that'no one has 
collected the data yet or that last. boms' do not behave as maturely as 

only children.' It seems likely that investigations of last borns will 

1- 

'support the prediction that last born childr-en do^not >behavg"as maturely 
as only children because last. borns have at 3east sime child models 
(isyen if older) in their home environment. Furthermore, there is 
evidence that home environments shift dc^tically frdm being adult 
briented "(which is found when there. iS 7ero-or one child) -to being ' • 
child-o.riented with. the arrival of^e second. child- (Eidusop, Note.^). 
Thus, compared to only -children, last borns would -.inevitably arrive 
into a" 'child-ori€rtted,home, and this would decrease -the likelihood 
that- they- would 'demonstrate precocity at adopting adult-like behavior. .• 

At adolescence, the child ntoves into the' stage of formal 
operations.' t*je. adol escertt can try out different ways of teaching, 
seetthe learning- experience ffom the.eye§ of the learner,' and explore 

i ' ' ' ' ^ 

• these differing perspectijves. Sibling tutoring would give adolescents/ 

the -opportunitV to exercise their'newjy acquired cognitive abilitie^(|^" 

thereby' possibly Enhancing intelligence. ' One flaw, in this elabor^ion " 

.. ' . ■ ' . ' 

of the sibling, tutoring explanation is .that tibe' bnset of formal ' , 

. ( , . • • : 

operations generally occurs around the age of .12. As mentioned ^ * 

pre^Tously, there is aggregate data irfhich indicates that the shift 

from, advantag6 to disadvantage doesn*t oecur until 15. Thus, anyone 

usin^ stage xhanges as support for the plausibility of the'sibling/ 

tUtonijjg«explanation would have to explain why it takes "at least thr^e 
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years for the , intelligence ^^hift. to occur. The onl^ obvious 
reconciliation here is that the shift represents an accumulatiahxof 

'experience, within a matiiratiorfiilly**indluc6d stage change" in cognitive 
development. ^ 

' Alternatives, In proposing the lack of sibling tutoring as an 
explanation for the intelligence discontinuities of only and last 
bornsl^iajonc and Markiis (1975) were apparently motivated by parsimony, 
a well respected canon of science. However, it is. possible that some 
of the fact^ors responsible' for the intelligence' discontinuity of onl^ 
children are different from those responsible for the dis,pontinuities 

'of last bornsi The alternative explanations considered in this paper 
focus on* the differences between .only children and last bo'rris. 

Basically, these alternative -explanations can'te conceptualized-. , 
within. ^the parameters of the conflu/ace model. Because the alternative 
explanation for only chtWcgjfi has not lieen presented elsehwere, .it 
will be presented first, \ a. ' - ' 

In predicting the Intel ligente of various family configurations, 
Za'jonc and.Markus (1975) assunred thai the frequency, of parental ' 
absence (usually father absence), was evenly distributed- across 

' family sizes; If thei4;icidence of parental absencei\or single 
parenting is more amtfhg certain family size groups,. the confluence 
model would< predict that the children from these family sizes wouTtrr^ 
have lowef intelligfenee. Certainly therejs ample evidence that 
children from f a th|r absent 'homes have lower IQs than children from 
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father present homes (Biller, 1974; Blan'chard & Biller, 1971; Broman, 
Nichols'*'& Kenneth, l975; Carlsmittt", 1964; Lynn, 1974; 'Marino & McCowan, 
1576; Sutton-Smith, Rosenbefj-g & Landy, 1968). ' • 

The incidence of father absence has potential relevance to the 
case of only children becausTTTseems-plausible that one reason why 
parents have only one chil'd^is that the father is absent. On. the 
basis 'of what is known about ideal family size and the reasons why 
women have ah only child, it seems likely that father absence is more 
coipon among one child families than muTti-child families. Surveys 
"aimed at assessing the upper and lower limits of socially acceptable • 
family sizes have found that approximately 78% of Americans sampled 
^in.both 1950 and, 1972 said thery thought being an only child is a- o- 
disadvantage (Blake, 1074.). Combined with an .analysis of other " 
survey information, this clea.rl'y negative appraisal of only children 
led Blake (1574) to conclude thaf the two chiW family is- and-hars . 
been the lower limit af socially acceptable family .size. In view of 
this 1t would appear that most people who have .a one child family do 
so not because it approximates. their notion of an ideal family size.. 
Instead, it seems^likely that- people have an Qnly child because they' are 
subfeeiind or their spouse is absent. Indeed, there. is evidence" of 
greater subfecundity among only*" :hild mothers than.mothers of more 
xhiitlren {_Beckman, Note 5; Falbo, Note 6).- What evidence is there 
about the incidence of father absence in "one chijd^anylies5__lhe — ^ — — 
answer to this question can be foundin-^eenTus (U.S. Bureau of the 



Census, i970) ij^formatTon regard in^ the marital histories of women who •• 
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have completed their family size. Table 1 presents the marital 



Table 1 about here 



status informati))n of ever-married, white women, broken down by family 
size; . Simiw tables could be generated for Blacfc^women, The. data 
is presented in terms' of the frequencies -and percentages of women of 
each family size who fit -into the marital status^ husband present 
categories.' Because completed family^size is of Interest, only 
women who are past the ch.ildbearing age (45-49) are* considered • 

Table 1 presents^ the data for all white women. - This .table • 
indicates that one child families are slightly less likely (4-5%) ^ 
to have a father present | in ^tha family than multi-chtld^ families. 
Furthermore, jt Appears that the incidence of divorce is more common 
among one child families than mill tj -child families. . ■ % 

The discrepancy between the one cHild families and other families 
becomes more extreme when one considers only urbanized whites. One 
can see from Table 2.€hat father presence is lowest among the only . 



Table 2 c^bout here 



Child group. Here, too, divorce is much more common than among 
multi -child faiiiilies. 

-^'^This means that in America ortly children are more likely to be 
the product of a single parent home.^ Whether the magnitude l)f the 
differeuce'ih the incidence of father absence is sufficient to account 
for the intelligence'discontinuity of only children remains to be studied. 

■ • ' • 1-5 • ■ 
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Zajonc (1976) suggested an additional explanation for the 

• * 
intelTigence discontinuity of last borns. Specifically, Zajonc 

•proposefcJ that the age spacing between the last and next-to-last child 
could 5(ccount for discrepancy between .fhe predicted, and actual 
intelligence scores of last borns. In fact, Zajonc (1976) reports that 
long gaps betweertfie a'ges of the last and next-to-thfe- last. child are. 
associated with a disappearance. of the intelligence drop of last' borns. 

•Onfortunateljf, there is no aggregate intelligence data which includes 
the-age spacing between siblings.' Therefore, a test of this alterna- 

.tive explanation is not currently possible. . ' - 

: Summary and Conclusions .. The sibling tutoring explanation for the, 
intelligence 'discontinuities of^only an.d last borns has little support. 
This lack of /support is partially due to the nonexistence of relevant 
research directly testing the effect of tutoring a younger. child on - 
the intelligence a^.the tutor. However, there are other sources of 
doubt about the sibling tutoring explan^ition. T^e first concerns the 

» -^finding that only and last borns have been shown to possess an 
intelligence advantage up until the age of 15*.^ This means that a major 
sh'iftjn intelligence occiirs between the ages of 15 and .17,''a'shift 
which has nor been reported in the developmental literature. The 
stage of fprmar operations beings Ground the age of 12 and if this 

^ stage is involved 6ne woul(( expect the shift from advantage to. 

^ ♦ * • — • 

disadvantage to occur at 12 or 13, not after 14. ^ 
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A^ second. source of doubt about the-sibiin^i tutcjf ing faclor concerns* 

th6 ^vt^ence^prteented by Z^ajonc.& Markus (1975) iny^pport^of it. 

Note, that thfe chief support comes from the strong correlations between 

the data, generated from thjB confluence model and empirlcaTly derived 

data/ Although th^is correlation before the "inclusion of the- sibling ^ ^ 

tutoring -factor has not been reported, one can assume that the 

inclusion of this factor Improved it. It would be usefulon evaluating- 

• ' " . - ^ ^ y . . 

the sibling* tutoring factor to have the magnitude of this improvement 

stated. For example, if the inclusion of sibling tutoring greatly 

9^hances the correlation between the simulated ancj real 'data, this would 

mean that the predictive strength of , the confluence model without the 

sibling tutdrin§ factor is relatively weak. If the magnitude of this , 

'improvement -is small, then the impact of the sibling tutoring >fa,ctor * 

on intelligence is low. - , 

« Skepticism should also be aroused by ^e value assigned tOxthe 

silfling tutoring factor. Essentially,, the ^^lusion of this factor 

in the equations representing the confluence model m^ans that., the 

number one is addecf to all cases except, only and last borns, who have. 

zero acjded to the equations representing /heir Intellectual ^environ- 

nients. Obviously, |uch a procedure aTtei^ the slrtiulatedi^data .so that 

it predicts the ^owe^ed intelli-gence of only and Jast borns. Furtherr- 

more, the value of one was given to all birth 5^der/family's^ze cases, ^ 

regardless of the number'of younger siblings present in the 'family to 

tutor. If ^tutoring a younger sibling has a cumulative effect on the 
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development of intelligence, why 4vhou\dn>t having /nore than one 
younger sibling.be represented in the equation? - 

In view of these crittcisW, the^sibl^ing tutoring explanation*, 
appears to be nothing more than a convenient -explanation^otivated • 
4by the desire to improve the correlati'on between the simu,latfed and real 
. data .and' w'^'th little external support. Further research .should be - 

0 0 * 

conducted to substantiate the effects of sibling tutoring on 
^.intelligence and to test the alternate explanations suggest&d in this 
pBper. 
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Reference Note? ' 
1; Claudy, J. 6. Cognitive* characteristics^6f\the only child. In 
J. Goodchilds (Chair),, 'The Only Child; ProblSms and -Prospects , 
Symposium presented' at the 84th AnnuaT Convention oC^he American 
PsychologicaVAssociafton, Washington, D. C,, 1976^, ' . 
2. Markusi B./ & Zajonc,'R. B. Family configuration and 

ifttelUctua/ development; A simulation ^ Unpublished manuscript,. 
The Unive/sity of Michigan, 1976, ' • 

Eiduson,jB. Dynamics of the one-child- 'family; ^Socialization 
implications. In' J. D. Goodchilds (Chair), The Only Child ; ' 

. . " . • . 

; Problems and Prospects , j^ymposium presented at the 84th Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Assqciation, -Washington, - 
D. C, 1976 • . 1 

4. Eidiison, B. Personal communication, Janaury 12, 1977. 

5^ Beckman, L. J. Values of parepthood among' women who desire an 
only child. In J. D. Goodchilds (Chair) i The Only Child ; 
Problems and ProspectSi , Symposium presented at the 84th Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1976. ■ \ ; ■ • 

6. Falbo; T. Folklore and the only child; A reassessment. In J. C. 
Goodchilds (Chair), The Only Chil#: Problems and Prospects , 



Symposium presented at the,^84th Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, Washington; p.- C.,''1976, 
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Table 1 ' .. 

Mairital Status and Husband Presence for White Women, 
45-49^ Years Old, Ever Married, by Number of Children: 1970^ 



Marital Status/" 
Husband Presence 


1 


Number of Children 
> *2 . ■ 3 




Husband Present 


'606966 (.82) 


1245293" (.-86) 


973346 (.87) 


590502 (.87) 


^Husband Absent 


.27343 (,04). 


' 40795 (.03) 


33909 (.03} 


21'538 (.03 J' 


a) Separated 


15973 (.02)- 


22205 (.02) 


18677 (.02) 


.11717 f. 02) 


b) Other / 


11370 (.02) 


18590 (-.or) ' 


15232 (.01) 


9821 (.01) 


Wi dowed 


47997 (.06) 


•^3872 (.05) 


54714 (.05) 


34402 (?05.) 


Divorced^ 


60211' (.08) 


73331 (.05) 


50796 (.05) 

4 


29200 (.04) 


Total Ever Married 


742517 . 


1433291 


1112765 . 


675642 • 



Based on TSble 22 of Women by Number, of Children E\usr Born (U.S. Bureau 

of Population: 1970; Subject Reports: Final Report PC(2)-3A. > 
Note: Percentages appear in parentheses an^- represent the percentage 
of women i^n each family size group, who fit into each marital 
status/husband presence category. ' v. , ^ • 
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' Table 2 

Marital Status and Husband Presence for Urbanized, White 

1 

Women 45-49 Years 01d,*Ever Married, by Namber of Cfjilcjren: 1970 

r ■ 



Marital Status/ 
Husband Presence 



1 



• Number of Children 
2 3 



I. > 



r 

Husband Present 

Husband Absent 

a] >, Separated 

b) Other 

» 

Widowed 
■ Divorced - 
Total Ever Married 



368259 (.79) ' 767786 (.86) 

17716 (.04) 25^68 (.03) 
11692 (.03) 15883 (.02) 
. 6024 (,01) 9785 (.01) 

30742 (|07) 46399 (.05) 

44133 (.10)' 52343 ('.06) 



573266 (.87) 325375 (.87) 



460850 



892196 



20971 (.03) 

, 13208 (.02) 

7763 (.Oiy 

~ 32421 (.05) 

, 35958 (.05) 

662616 



12611 (.03) 

.7829 (.02)- 

4782 (.01) 

18899 (.05). 

, 194^ (.05) 

■a76329 



Based on fable 22 bf^^om en by f^iimber of Children Ever Born (1>.S. Bureau 

^ — 7 — ' ; 1^ 

of the Census,, Census of Population: 1970; Subject Reports; Pinal 
Report PC(2)-3A. Z' ' ■ .' • * • . ' 

Note: Percentages appear in parentheses and represent the percentage 
of women in each family sizi^group fit into each' marital . 
* status/husband presence category., 
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